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How Important Is The 
_ Electoral College? 


MR. BUCHANAN: How important is the electoral college? 

MR. YOUNG: In any close contest with more than two candidates run- 
ning for President or if electors are not bound to vote for the choice of the 
people, we cannot rely upon the electoral college to select a President. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: While its action today seems largely formal, it remains 
a. device for preventing the direct election of our Executive. 

MR. HYNEMAN: As I see it, the electoral college is in large part respon- 
sible for the failure of the South to develop two opposing political parties. 


*% * * * 


MR. BUCHANAN: This week several newspaper and magazine articles 
have pointed out differences between popular election and that of the electoral 
college. So this year, as we do every four years, we again are confronted 
with the workings of the electoral college, the body which actually elects 
our President. 

Mr. Hyneman, just exactly what is this electoral college and what is its 
background ? 

MR. HYNEMAN: Mr. Buchanan, I think we will understand the present 
way of electing the President of the United States best if we see that the men 
who drew up the United States Constitution more than 150 years ago did 
not really intend to provide what we call democratic government. That was 
a very logical position for them to take because they were building a govern- 
ment to represent the thirteen states, they thought, and not the whole Amer- 
ican people. In the second place, at that time they weren’t used to what we 
call democracy. The nation was divided up and people had no way of know- 
ing their leaders throughout the whole nation. So they simply couldn’t pro- 
vide for popular election of the President. 


States Select Electors 


What they did was provide that in each state by law there should be a 
method of selecting prominent men who might know the leaders of the coun- 
try and that those prominent men should pick a President. They called them 
Presidential electors. And today we still choose in the various states Presi- 
dential electors to legally ‘and formally elect a President and a Vice-President. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I assume from what you have said, Mrs. Douglas, 
that elements of that situation may exist today but in a different form. Is it 
true that we followed the same procedure as when the electoral college was 
founded ? . 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Not precisely. Among the political scientists here to- 
day I qualify to speak only according to that definition which says that an 
expert is one who is seldom in doubt but often in error. (Laughter.) 

‘Now, the electors of today are chosen by popular vote and don’t presume 
to have the judicial functions—which our forefathers intended they should 
have—away from the tumult of demagoguery of popular elections. Never- 
theless the vote is by states, and that means that some of the smaller states 
have undue weight in the vote of the electoral college. For instance, there 
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are four states—Delaware, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming—that have only 
one representative in the House of Representatives, but according to the elec- 
toral college system they also will have votes for their two Senators. I say 
this is an undue weight in regard to popular vote for the Presidency. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I assume there are other implications, too, Mr. 
Young. What other possibilities do we face? 

MR. YOUNG: Mr. Buchanan, it seems to me in general, the electoral 
college has worked decidedly well. It doesn’t work like the founding fathers 
wanted it to work. Nevertheless, we have adapted it so that it is a useful 
method for electing a President. It operates well under certain conditions. 
One is that there should be two parties, or no more than two parties. If a 
third party runs it is very difficult for one candidate to secure a majority. 
If the electoral college fails to secure a majority, then the House of Repre- 
sentatives must choose a President. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Let me interrupt just a moment to establish a differ- 
ence between majority and plurality in voting. Would you care to do that, 
Mr. Young? 

MR. YOUNG: It is rather complicated, Mr. Buchanan. But in the states 
themselves the candidate with the plurality of the votes is the choice of that 
particular state and gets all of the votes of that state. 

MR. HYNEMAN: What do you mean by plurality, Mr. Young? 

MR. YOUNG: The highest number. 

MR. HYNEMAN: One more vote than any other candidate, though he 
might not have more than half of all the votes? 

MR. YOUNG: That's right. 

MR. BUCHANAN: The one with more votes than any other man? 

MR. YOUNG: That's true, yes. 


Minority Votes Do Not Count 
So the states throw out these minority votes, those that have less than 
plurality. The electoral college, however, myst give the vote to the man 
with a majority, and it is rather difficult to secure a majority unless you throw 


out these various minority votes at the state level or somewhere down the 


line. 

MR. BUCHANAN: In the actual operation, Mr. Hyneman, do these 
electors meet somewhere to cast ballots? 

MR. HYNEMAN: While we speak of the electoral college, actually we 
have 48 electoral colleges. The 28 electors who will be chosen in Illinois in 
November will go to Springfield in December. There all of them meeting 
together on a day fixed by law will cast their votes. Now we hope that all 


the 28 Illinois electors—whether they be Democrat, Republican, or Progres- — 


sive—will actually cast their votes for the candidate nominated last summer 
by their particular party. Legally they can vote for Fred Allen or any other 
individual they choose. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Today being a member of the electoral college is more 


or less of a titular honor, isn’t it? Even the names of electors don’t appear 
on our ballot here in Illinois. 
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MR. HYNEMAN: That’s right. In approximately one-half the states 
we still put the names of the individual candidates for Presidential elector 
on the ballot. You can go down the line marking them individually. Now 
sometimes that results in people voting for the first elector only and ignoring 
the remainder, so it has happened on three or four occasions that the people 
in a state would choose the top man in the list of Democratic electors, let us 
say, and all the rest of the electors would be Republican because of that dis- 
crepancy in the actual vote. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: What happens then? 


MR. HYNEMAN: Well, in that case in that state the one Democratic 
candidate for Presidential elector who has been chosen votes for the Demo- 
cratic candidates for President and Vice-President. The remainder of them 
vote for the Republican candidates. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I see that the states play a part, then in this election. 
Just what do they do? 


‘College May Be on Shaky Grounds’ 

MR. YOUNG: One can get very confused with all the details of how the 
electoral college operates. I think, however, if we keep three principles in 
mind we will have a better idea of exactly what the states do. 

In the first place, the method of choosing the electors is left up to the state 
legislatures, and uniformly they have provided that the people and not the 
legislators shall choose the electors. 

The second point is that by custom all the votes in a particular state go to 
the highest candidate. Now at one time the states could split their tickets 
and give their votes proportionately. Now all the states throw the full force 
of their votes to a single candidate. 

And third, by custom and not by law the electors carry out the mandate of 
the people. Now, if they don’t do that, if they have a free will of their own 
or are subject to the control of some other group, the electoral college, of 
course, cannot operate. 

Those three fundamental principles, then, make it possible for the electoral 
college to operate. And once there is any change in those three, the electoral 
college is on very shaky grounds indeed. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Have there been any cases where the members of the 
electoral college did break faith with their party eee: to use their own dis- 
cretion as the founding fathers actually intended that they should do? 

MR. YOUNG: Initially there were a few cases where the elector did not 
vote as he was supposed to, but by and large for the last 100 years the elec- 
tors have been faithful, and there has been no case of any scandal with regard 
to the electors. Now in the current situation, we have many electors who are 
not pledged. Perhaps certain states have some legal grounds for it, but it 
certainly is a violation of the moral principles on which the electors have been 
chosen. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Where would that be? 

MR. YOUNG: Alabama, Louisiana. 

MR. HYNEMAN: Legally there are only three states in the United States 
that have by law provided that the electors who are chosen on the Repub- 
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lican ticket must vote for the candidates of the Republican Party. In all the — 
other states until last election there was general understanding that the elec- 
tors had a moral obligation to vote for the candidates of their party. But now 
the kick up in the Southern states is a part of this revolt against the Demo- 
cratic Party in the organization of the Dixiecrat Party. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What happens in the case of a tie in the electoral 
college? 

MR. YOUNG: If the electoral college cannot pick a man with a majority, 
then the vote is decided by the House of Representatives. And here’s the 
catch! Every state has one vote. In other words there would be 48 votes. 


MR. BUCHANAN: For President ? 
MR. YOUNG: For President, picking from the highest three candidates. 


MR. HYNEMAN: You mean that if we fail to get a majority vote for 
either Dewey or Truman in this election in November . . . 

MR. YOUNG: Or Wallace or Thurmond. 

MR. HYNEMAN: That’s right. If the electors who are chosen in Novem- 
ber fail to give a majority of the 531 for any one candidate, then the election 
goes to the House. There any 25 states can actually pick the President, even 
though it be the smallest 25. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: May I ask a practical question? Some people who per- 
haps are allergic to one or more of the Presidential candidates hopefully think 
that the election may be thrown to the House of Representatives. Then there 
might be a tie and actually Mr. Warren or Mr. Barkley might emerge as the 
President of the United States. Could that be possible? 


Warren or Barkley Could Be President 


MR. YOUNG: Oh yes, Mrs. Douglas. The Senate chooses the Vice- 
President in the event the electoral college fails to provide a majority for one 
of the candidates. If the House, then, was not able to agree on a Presidential 
candidate, the Vice-President would assume office until a President had been 
selected by the House. So if a Vice-President were selected, and no President, 
then the Vice-President would take office until a President had been deter- 
mined by the House of Representatives. 


MR. BUCHANAN: If there are three or four men prominent and none 
of them has more than 50 per cent of the vote, then the House would select 
the President ? 


MR. YOUNG: That is right, and of course, that is one of the strong points 
of the electoral college. By throwing away these various minorities in the 
state, you pile up a terrific majority for the leading candidate. Some people 
don’t like that, of course, but it is one of the strengths of the electoral college 
because it provides a candidate with a majority. 

MR. HYNEMAN: I believe, as a matter of fact, we have had a few cases 
where the November popular election failed to give either candidate for the 
President a clear majority of the popular votes, but actually in the electoral 
vote he received a very substantial majority. a Ee 

MR. YOUNG: Refer for instance, to Woodrow Wilson in 1912. Mr. 
Wilson received 82 per cent of the electoral vote, although he received only 
42 per cent of the popular vote. fai Sa 
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MR. HYNEMAN: You mean that the candidates against Wilson. . . 
MR. YOUNG: Theodore Roosevelt . . 
MRS. DOUGLAS: And Taft . 


MR. HYNEMAN: . . . divided the opposition votes. It does not mean 
necessarily that one of the other candidates got more votes than Wilson in the 
popular election. 

MR. YOUNG: That has happened but not in Wilson’s case. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What cases were there when the popular vote wasn’t 
represented by the Presidential electoral votes? 

MR. YOUNG: In 1888 Cleveland received more popular votes than Har- 
rison but fewer electoral votes. States have various standards for voting so 
that the number of popular votes is really not the determining factor. One 
cannot say that Mr. Cleveland should have been elected. Only the electoral 
votes count, and they are scattered over the country for other reasons than 
popular representation, as Mrs. Douglas pointed out. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What is the background for voting in the House of 
Representatives or the Senate? Has it ever gone to them for actual choice, 
Mr. Young? 

Adams Defeats Jackson 

MR. YOUNG: Of course, there was the Hayes-Tilden contest of 1876 
when the House set up a commission to determine what electoral votes were 
to be counted. But more spectacular, of course, was the election of 1824 
when no candidate had an electoral majority. John Quincy Adams was elected 
by the House and Andrew Jackson, who had more popular votes than Adams, 
felt he had been eased out unfairly. He came back in 1828 and was elected 
for two terms, so justice was done in the long run. 

MR. BUCHANAN: There seem to be many possibilities which could go 
against the will of the people as far as popular election goes. What possible 
changes are there in our election procedure, Mr. Hyneman? 

MR. HYNEMAN: I would like to put that question to Mrs. Douglas in 
view of her statement earlier that she didn’t like to see the advantage now 
going to the smaller states in the country. Now, Mrs. Douglas, as you see it, 
what could we do with the electoral college that would overcome that undue 
advantage of small states because their electors are proportioned to the total 
representation in Congress, and that gives them votes for the two Senators 
that every state gets, regardless of population? 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Of course, I think the whole theory behind having 
an electoral college has been repudiated by our present concepts. We want a 
more direct election now. On the other hand, I realize that it would be very 
difficult to do. You would have to have a Constitutional amendment. And 
the smaller states would certainly object to eliminating the advantage which 
they now hold under the electoral college. They doubtless would resent the 
possibility of direct election. 

MR. HYNEMAN: Any 13 states, even though they are the smallest 13 
states, can. kill Constitutional amendments. . 


‘MRS. DOUGLAS: Yes, right off you would have those four that have only 
one Representative, and a good deal of the South, 
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MR. YOUNG: Mts. Douglas, I believe that you are putting too much 
emphasis on the weight of the small states. Another factor to be considered 
is the different percentage of voter participation in the various states. If you 
had national popular elections it would mean that the states with the largest 
percentage of voter participation would be much more effective than those 
with the smaller percentage. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: That’s true. 

MR. YOUNG: That is exactly why I think we have to deal with the situa- 
tion. I think the greatest evil of the electoral college is not in these possi- 
bilities that we might throw an election into Congress, but is in the fact that 
it contributes to and perpetuates abstinence from voting. People in the South 
don’t turn out in a general election because there is no point to doing so. 
An electoral college prevents any real political contest in those states. And I 
lean to a direct popular election—if we can do it—because I think that will 
bring the people into participation. 


Apathy in Solid States 


MRS. DOUGLAS: ‘You mean a minority vote simply isn’t counted in an 
election so that there is apathy about doing anything if you are in any one 
of the solid states? I would say not only the South, but Maine, would be 
rather similar. 

MR. HYNEMAN: I only use the South because it is more obvious down 
there. 

MR. BUCHANAN: If I understand this correctly, if my state is liable to 
go either Republican in New England, or Democratic in the South, and I feel 
my Opposing party may have enough votes to come close but that we can’t 
win, I don’t need to go to the polls because I can’t have any electors to repre- 
sent me. Is that the idea? 

MR. HYNEMAN: That's right. I think we go into a political campaign 
because we hope to win. Now if we have no hope of winning there is no 
point of going into it. 

MR. YOUNG: I think, however, Mr. Hyneman, that if you allow the vari- 
ous states to be represented proportionately or have popular voting it would 
increase the number of candidates so that it would also increase the possi- 
bility that you have no candidate with a majority. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Is there a proposal encompassing this idea? 


MR. YOUNG: There is a proposal before Congress now, the Lodge 
Amendment in the Senate and in the House the Gossett Amendment, which 
provides for the proportionment of electoral votes by states to the various 
candidates. So, for instance, if one candidate received 31 per cent of the 
popular vote he would receive 31 per cent of the electoral vote. 

MR. HYNEMAN: Just a question on that. Today Indiana has 13 elec- 
toral votes. Would Indiana keep 13 electoral votes under this proposed 
amendment ? 

MR. YOUNG: It would keep 13, but the proposal would provide for a 


candidate in Indiana receiving proportionately the percentage of electoral 
votes that he did of popular votes. 
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MR. HYNEMAN: Suppose one candidate got 40 per cent of the popular 
votes, and the other candidate got 60 per cent. How would you divide 13 in 
the proportion of 40 and 60? 

MRS. DOUGLAS: That’s mathematics. 


MR. YOUNG: They split an electoral vote down to the third decimal 
place. 

MR. BUCHANAN: In other words, then, the popular vote is actually 
the deciding factor, but still you have representatives who go to the electoral 
college. It differs from the popular vote only in that fashion. Is that true? 

MR. YOUNG: The only way it differs, of course, is that by popular voting 
you would throw out the advantage of the Senatorial representatives, that is 
two votes given every state regardless of population. Also you would throw 
out the advantage of one state having a greater amount of voter participation. 
So that it would not provide for the direct election of a President by all the 
people, but it would provide for a greater representation of the electorate. 


Lodge Amendment Changes Electoral Vote 

MRS. DOUGLAS: One of the political analysts in a morning paper, I 
notice, was saying that Mr. Truman’s vigorous campaign was probably in- 
creasing his popular vote but it probably could not affect the electoral college. 
Now under the Lodge Amendment it could actually raise the electoral college 
vote along with the popular vote, then? 

MR. YOUNG: That’s true under the Lodge proposal or under your pro- 

osal. 
; MR. BUCHANAN: Are there disadvantages to this sort of system, Mr. 
Hyneman? 

MR. HYNEMAN: I think it is a tossup between different ways of doing 
it. For me the big problem is to break the “freeze’’ which we have on those 
parts of the country where one party has a predominant vote. Now under this 
Lodge-Gossett Amendment, if Alabama gives a certain vote to a Republican 
candidate, that will be reflected in electoral votes, even though the Repub- 
licans in Alabama may only get 2.347 electoral votes. But that is worth going 
after. That means, then, there would be a reason for Republican Party activ- 
ity in the South. The GOP might begin to build up a competitive situation 
that would break the one party system. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Minorities for the first time would have a stake in 
Presidential elections. 

MR. HYNEMAN: That’s right. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I have heard, on the other hand, that such an elec- 
tion might mean that anyone could run for President. Would that be true, 
Mr. Hyneman? 

MR. HYNEMAN: Yes, I think it would encourage the candidates of 
minority parties. In the first place, they wouldn’t have all the trouble of get- 
ting the names of Presidential electors on a ballot. And in the second place, 
a vote is a vote wherever he gets it. If he could pile up a big vote in the 
cities he could immediately get electoral votes out of it and that helps to 
make a showing. And IJ think there would be some encouragement in either 
of these two systems for minor party candidates. 
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MR. YOUNG: I think, Mr. Hyneman, there is some justice, of course, 
in giving representation to the minorities within a state. On the other hand 
you do have a problem of getting a President with a majority. Perhaps a 
compromise could be worked out by going back to the old method of dis- 
tributing state electoral votes according to Congressional districts. That is, 
every Congressional district would have one electoral vote. If a candidate 
carried that district he would get one electoral vote. 

MR. HYNEMAN: You mean if the 13th district in Illinois went Repub- 
lican, then there would be an electotal vote for the Republican candidate. 
If the 14th went Democratic, that electoral vote would go to the Democratic 
Party? | 

MR. YOUNG: That’s right. It would not only mean that the state would 
split its vote according to the strength of the various candidates but also that 
there would be some correlation between an election of a President and the 
election of a Congress. You would know when you were voting for a Presi- 
dent you were also voting for a member of Congress who might support him. 
In that way you would tend to correlate the Presidential and Congressional 
election. 


Some States Reluctant to Change 


MRS. DOUGLAS: Is there any legislative proposal along that line? 

MR. YOUNG: No, I believe not, although it was the practice of the vari- 
ous states and the states, of course, could return to it. But it is doubtful if one 
state would do so if all the states did not because under this plan the states 
would lose the two votes for Senators. ees 

MR. BUCHANAN: In this case I assume that in every election the win- 
ning party would have control of both houses in congress. Mr. Young, is 
that the idea? 

MR. YOUNG: There is no mechanical device that can guarantee that, of 
course. There are many ballots that are split, as we know. But certainly the 
desirable thing would be to have a Congress and a President who would work 
in harmony to a considerable degree, and I think that ought to be considered 
also in analyzing the method of electing the President. 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Of course, today in the Democratic Party there has 
been a group like the Dixiecrats which has been out of step while in the 
Republican Party there have been Midwest isolationists who have been cer- 
tainly out of step with their party, so that the party label doesn’t always mean 
there is teamwork. . 

MR. YOUNG: True. 


MR. HYNEMAN: I should think, though, Mr. Young, that if you gave 
the electoral vote by Congressional districts there would be a likelihood that 
the people would return a President of the same party as the majority party 
in the House of Representatives. That wouldn't guarantee us a Senate 
however. ees 

MR. YOUNG: That sounds like a fair presumption. J think we should 
keep in mind, however, that the most dangerous thing about the electoral 
college at the present time is the fact that the electors are not pledged to 
carry out the will of the people and that in any closely contested election 


these electors would have considerable power. There is the possibility, of 
course, of tainting the office of the President with corruption of some type. 

MR. BUCHANAN: It is possible but not likely ? 

MRS. DOUGLAS: Historically it has not happened. 

MR. HYNEMAN: You can’t depend on history any more. Look at what 
is going on in the South today. They have been scrapping down there as to 
whom this bunch of electors will actually vote for. Now the maneuvering 
in several Southern states today is in terms of assumption that these men who 
are elected may not actually vote for Truman, and therefore we have to 
pledge them in one way or another, even contrary to the popular vote. 

MR. BUCHANAN: There seem to be advantages and disadvantages to 
these plans that we have discussed, but these differences probably can be 
ironed out by careful study and awareness of the importance of our electoral 
college. 
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